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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


(Volume 62, Number 3, November 1968) 


Teacher Morale as a Function of Perceived 


Supervisor Behavioral Style 


ARTHUR BLUMBERG and WILFORD A. WEBER 
Syracuse University 


ABSTRACT 


This study focused on the possible relationship that might develop between the manner in which a teacher 
perceives his supervisor’s behavior and teacher morale. Two hundred and ten in-service teachers responded to two 
instruments, The first asked them to describe their supervisor’s behavior in terms of an adaptation of Flanders’ 
direct—indirect categories. The second was an incomplete-sentence morale test used by Suehr. The data were ana- 
lyzed by use of analysis of variance. Results indicated that differences in perceived supervisor behavioral style 
were related to differential morale scores in a statistically significant manner. 


THE PURPOSE of the study reported here 
was to discover if there is any discernible rela- 
tionship between the perceptions of supervisory 
behavioral styles held by teachers and the morale 
of teachers. At first glance, this would seem to 
be a rather farfetched relationship to be studying. 
Morale seems to be a somewhat nebulous concept 
which is difficult to define. It is equally difficult 
to make definitive statements concerning the vari- 
ables of which morale is possibly a function. 
Some background is necessary, therefore, to set 
the context and rationale of this work. 

Building on previous research in education and 
industry (1, 5, 6), two previous studies have 
been conducted (2, 3) which had as their goals 
the following: 

1. To see if teachers could discriminate and 
classify the behavioral styles of their super- 
visors in a meaningful fashion. 

2. To see—if such classification developed— 
whether or not they were related to outputs 
such as the quality of supervisor—teacher in- 
terpersonal relationships, the degree of 
communicative freedom felt by teachers, and 
the degree of productivity of supervision 
perceived by teachers. 

The results of both of these studies have given 
rather clear-cut affirmative answers to the ques- 
tions that were raised. That is, teachers seem able 
to identify the behavior patterns of their super- 
visors and certain behavior patterns apparently 
produce consistent differences in the way teachers 
see their supervisory interpersonal relationships, 
communicative freedom, and perceptions of super- 
visory productivity. 

To be more specific, in order to measure the 
perceptions that a teacher held of his supervisor’s 
behavioral style, a 9-item scale was constructed 
that was adapted from Flanders’ system (4) of 


observing and analyzing teacher behavior in the 
classroom. Flanders was concerned with the no- 
tion of direct and indirect influence and so the 
items on the constructed scale were designed to 
let teachers describe their supervisor’s behavior 
on a continuum that could be seen as running 
from highly direct to highly indirect. For exam- 
ple, each item on the scale could be rated at one 
of six points, running from “My supervisor puts 
very heavy emphasis on this behavior” to “My 
supervisor puts no emphasis on this behavior.” 

Through the use of a simple scoring system, it 
became possible to develop four distinct super- 
visory behavioral styles as seen through the eyes 
of teachers. These were: 

1. High-direct, high-indirect. This means that 

a teacher perceives his supervisor as putting 
emphasis on both telling, suggesting, criti- 
cizing and asking questions, reflecting ideas, 
and so forth. 

2. Low—direct, high-indirect. This style sug- 
gests that the supervisor is seen as doing 
little in the way of telling and criticizing 
but as engaging in much question-asking, 
reflecting, and so forth. 

3. High—direct, low-indirect. This is a behav- 
ioral pattern in which the teacher sees his 
supervisor as doing a lot of telling and criti- 
cizing but little asking and reflecting. 

4, Low-direct, low—indirect. The suggestion 
here is that a teacher perceives his super- 
visor as behaving in a passive manner. 

In the two studies cited above, these four be- 
havioral patterns were used as independent vari- 
ables to see, as has been indicated, whether or 
not teachers who perceived their supervisors as 
engaging in distinctly different behavioral styles 
also saw differences in the quality of their super- 
visory interpersonal relationships, their freedom 
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to communicate with their supervisor, and the 
productivity of their supervision. The results of 
the studies, in general, and in a consistent manner 
(though there were some exceptions), indicated 
that teachers who saw their supervisors as either 
high—direct, high-indirect or low-—direct, high- 
indirect felt more positively about the quality of 
the interpersonal relationships in supervision, felt 
they had more communicative freedom, and saw 
their supervision as being more productive than 
those teachers who perceived the behavioral styles 
of their supervisors as being either high—direct, 
low—indirect or low on both directness and in- 
directness. In addition, the most consistent pat- 
tern of negative reactions developed from those 
teachers who saw the style of their supervisor as 
consisting of doing a great deal of telling and 
criticizing and little in the way of asking or re- 
flecting (high—direct, low—indirect). 

In short, it seems to be quite clear that the 
manner in which a supervisor’s behavior is per- 
ceived by a teacher is closely related to some very 
important dimensions of the supervisory process. 
Particular mixes of direct and indirect behavioral 
patterns, in the eyes of the teacher, have particu- 
lar effects. 

This brief background provides the framework 
for the study to be reported here. At the same 
time that the data on interpersonal relationships 
were being collected, on a hunch, another instru- 
ment dealing with teacher morale was also ad- 
ministered. This instrument, an incomplete sen- 
tence form was used by Suehr (7) as the basis 
for his doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Colorado. It consists of forty stems for incom- 
plete sentences which the respondents are asked 
to finish. The stems range widely in their con- 
tent, varying from those dealing with children, 
to administration, the community, the school 
board, personnel policies, and the like. Scoring of 
the form is based on a content analysis of 
the completed sentences and is concerned with 
the degree of positiveness or negativeness of the 
reactions. A 5-point scoring system is used, run- 
ning from highly positive (denoting high morale) 
to highly negative (denoting low morale). Suehr 
found that his inter-scorer reliability was high 
and that the results of his study were predictive, 
in fact, of the state of teacher morale in a school. 

The population of the present study consisted 
of 210 teachers who were enrolled in graduate 
courses at Temple University. They were asked 
to complete the incomplete sentence form along 
with the scale that was developed concerning 
their perceptions of their supervisors’ behavior. 
From the total group, four segments were sepa- 
rated out for study. These groups were composed 
of teachers who, according to the weighting sys- 
tem that had been designed, classified their super- 


Table 1.—Analysis of Variance Relating Teacher Morale 
and Supervisory Behavioral Patterns 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variation SS df MS F 
Directness________-- 99.23 1 0920" -sedhe2s 
Indirectness________- 2,123.27 1 2,128.27 10.04** 
Interaction... ______- 363.77 1 363.77 1.72 
Bro r nth oes 12,262.83 58 211.43 
Total 2s esc kecuscite 14,849.10 61 

**pn .01 


Group Means 


Indirectness 
High Low 
Group N Mean Group N Mean 
Directness 
High______ GroupA 17 6.06 GroupB 138 -—0.85 
Low... -_-- GroupC 15 18.47 GroupD 17 -—8:.18 


visors in one of the four supervisory styles that 
have been discussed above. 


Results 


The data from the incomplete-sentence test of 
teacher morale were content-analyzed in the same 
manner used by Suehr and were related to the 
supervisory behavioral patterns by a2 2 analy- 
sis of variance design. The results of this analysis 
can be seen in Table 1. 

From Table 1 we can infer that, indeed, there 
are differences in morale scores produced by dif- 
ferential perceptions of supervisory behavioral 
styles and that these differences cannot be ac- 
counted for by chance. Further, it can be seen 
that the source of variation from which the dif- 
ferences seem to derive is the relative indirectness 
of perceived supervisory behavior which yielded 
an F ratio of 10.04 which is significant at the 1 
percent level. Thus, it can be said that, from this 
analysis, differences in teacher morale scores 
seem to be related to the amount of emphasis that 
teachers see their supervisors putting on indirect 
behavior in supervisory interaction. 

This inference seems to be reinforced when the 
range of mean morale scores for each group is 
examined in Table 1. It can be seen that the high- 
est mean morale score is generated by Group C, 
the perceived supervisory behavioral style of 
which is low-direct, high-indirect. Next comes the 
style, Group A, in which high indirectness is 
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maintained constant but perceptions of directness 
move from low to high. Then comes Group B in 
which indirectness moves from high to low and, 
finally, lowest morale seems related to that situa- 
tion, Group D, where the supervisory behavioral 
style appears to be relatively passive. 

Thus, as has been noted in the discussion of 
Table 1, the critical source of variation in the 
supervisory behavioral styles appears to be the 
relative amount of perceived indirectness in the 
behavior of the supervisor. As long as a good bit 
of indirectness is in evidence, morale scores tend 
to be positive. When it is removed the results are 
negative. 


Discussion 


This brief study seems to have added confirm- 
ing data to a growing body of knowledge concern- 
ing the relationship between particular percep- 
tions of supervisory behavioral styles by teachers 
and other relevant dimensions of educational su- 
pervision. In particular, we were concerned here 
with the question of whether or not these rela- 
tionships that appeared to be consistent in pre- 
vious studies of productivity, communication, and 
interpersonal relationships would hold up in the 
matter of teacher morale. The data analysis sug- 
gests that they do—that fairly distinct patterns 
of supervisory behavior are perceived by teach- 
ers and that these different patterns are asso- 
ciated with varying levels of morale in the 
expected direction. 

In order to answer the question of why these 
results should be obtained in such a relatively 
consistent fashion, it is necessary to investigate 
the social-emotional meaning of the four different 
styles of behavior that have been used as inde- 
pendent variables. That is, the question needs to 
be asked, “What gets conveyed to a teacher, on a 
social-emotional as well as a task level, when a 
supervisor engages in one or the other style of 
behavior?” 

A way to answer this question is to look more 
closely at the specific dimensions of directness 
and indirectness as they have been used in this 
study and, thus, infer from them their connota- 
tive value for the teacher. For example, the direct 
categories that appear in the instrument used 
were: 


1. Gives his opinions about current teaching 

practice. 

2. Suggests that you do things in specific way 

or tells you specifically what to do. 

3. Criticizes your teaching behavior. 

On the level of what is communicated by a 
supervisor teacher when the supervisor predom- 
inantly engages in these behaviors, aside from 
specific content, we postulate the following: a 


concern for controlling the behavior of the 
teacher, a concern for excluding the teacher, rela- 
tively, from problem-solving (a non-collaborative 
approach), and a concern for evaluating the 
teacher. 

In regard to the indirect categories, they were 
as follows: 


1, Accepts and clarifies your ideas about your 
teaching problems. 

2. Asks you non-critical questions about your 
teaching behavior (i.e... why you did what 
you did). 

. Praises your teaching. 

. Asks for your opinions about how to over- 
come your teaching problems. 

5. Engages you in discussion of your feelings 
about your supervisory relationship with 
him (i.e., productiveness, ease of communi- 
cation, threat, etc.). 


He OO 


When a supervisor makes dominant use of 
these behaviors in supervisory interaction, we 
postulate that what is conveyed to the teacher is 
a concern for the teacher as a person (personal 
consideration) and a concern for collaborative 
problem-solving (engagement). 

In summary, the control concern refers to the 
extent of a supervisor’s needs both to control the 
teacher’s classroom behavior and the supervisory 
setting. Engagement is concerned with the degree 
to which a supervisor, by his behavior, conveys 
to the teacher that he wishes to involve him in a 
collaborative problem-solving venture. The con- 
cern of personal consideration suggests how much 
the supervisor communicates to the teacher his 
concern about the teacher, not only as a vehicle 
for getting work done but, also, as a unique per- 
son with goals and feelings that play an impor- 
tant part in his work. Exclusion, the other side 
of the engagement coin, refers to the extent 
to which the supervisor seems to conceive of 
supervisory problem-solving as a non-collabora- 
tive, supervisor-focused affair. And, finally, the 
evaluation concern refers to the degree to which 
the supervisor, in his interaction with the teacher, 
suggests to him that the most important purpose 
of supervision is the evaluation of the teacher as 
a worthy professional. 

Figure 1 suggests a model of what seem to be 
some potentially reasonable relationships between 
supervisory styles and the concerns they com- 
municate. The important thing to understand 
about this model is that the words that the super- 
visor speaks are less important than what the 
supervisor conveys by his behavior. For example, 
it is not necessary for one person to tell another 
how much he wishes to control him; his behavior 
speaks for itself and communicates quite ade- 
quately, at that. 
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Figure 1.—Potential Relationships Between Supervisor 
Behavioral Styles and Supervisor Interaction Concerns 


Concern for: HD-HI HD-LI LD-HI LD-LI 


Control jcsce es oa bee High High Low Low 
Engagement (Problem- 
Solving Collaboration) _. High Low High Low 


Personal Consideration.... High Low High Low 
Exclusion (Problem-Solving 

Non-collaboration)...... High High Low Low 
Evaluation__._..._..___-. High High Low Low 


This model enables us to make a more system- 
atic interpretation of the results of this study 
by: (1) providing some operational notions about 
the components of morale, and (2) relating these 
notions, in a reasonable fashion, to the super- 
visory styles that have been previously defined. 

Morale, as it is conceived of here, assumes, 
first of all, that one’s basic needs for economic 
and physical security are, or will be, relatively 
well met. It is not rational to think that a high 
state of morale will exist in a work situation, no 
matter what the job or interpersonal ingredients 
are, if a person is hard-pressed financially or has 
high concern about his health and safety. Follow- 
ing this assumption, however, what would appear 
to be some essential elements of morale are ex- 
pressed in Figure 1. That is, we assume a high 
morale situation to exist where a relatively com- 
petent person has reasonable freedom of action, 
has a sense of being involved in problem-solving 
with others who are part of his work, is dealt 
with as a person, and is relatively free from 
external evaluation. 

It will be recalled that the results of this study 
indicated that high to low morale scores were 
related to perceptions of supervisory behavior 
styles in the following order: low-direct, high- 
indirect; high-direct, high-indirect: high-direct, 
low-indirect; and low-direct, low-indirect. Refer- 
ence to the model in Figure 1 suggests some rea- 
sons why these relationships developed: 

Low-Direct, High-Indirect. In this behavioral 
mix, the model indicates that what gets com- 
municated to the teacher by his supervisor is a 
relatively high concern with engagement, per- 
sonal consideration, and a relatively low concern 
with control and evaluation. Apparently then, 
the teacher who is confronted with this super- 
visory situation sees himself as being freed from 
inhibitions on his action and external evaluation. 
His energies can be devoted to the job and 
he perceives that his own feelings and needs will 
be considered in his relationships with his super- 
visor. One would predict, then that a high state 
of morale would exist under these conditions. 

High-Direct, High-Indirect. Here the situation 


changes. The control, exclusion, and evaluation 
concerns, which were low in the previous condi- 
tion, now tend to be high. Thus, though there is 
high emphasis on the two concerns which should 
lead to high morale, there is also high emphasis 
on three which would, theoretically, temper the 
affect of the former. On the basis of this model, 
then, one would look for high morale but not as 
high as in the first case. The results of this study 
are in line with this notion. 

High-Direct, Low-Indirect. Again the mix 
changes, but this time, according to the model, 
a high concern for two social-emotional factors 
which seem to produce a high state of morale 
becomes a low concern. Specifically, engagement 
and personal consideration appear to be lacking 
in this style. We are led to conceive of this situa- 
tion as one in which morale would tend to be low 
and, indeed, the data indicate that this was the 
case. 

Low-Direct, Low-Indirect. The model suggests 
that this behavioral style is marked by low con- 
cern for all five major social-emotional areas. In 
a sense, this style would seem to communicate to 
the teacher that the supervisor does not even 
care enough about the teacher to control and cen- 
sure him. It is, in a way, the classic condition of 
laissez-faire. Given this latter consideration, the 
prediction as far as morale is concerned would 
be low. Again, the data from the study confirm 
the model. 


Summary 


Two kinds of summary statements need to be 
made about this study. First, it seems to be that 
the behavioral style of a supervisor, as seen by 
a teacher, is related to the morale of the teacher. 
The findings of this study are consistent with 
those done previously and lend support to the no- 
tion that one’s supervisory style is largely respon- 
sible for the nature of the work and interpersonal 
environment that is developed in supervision. 

Second, the concept of morale and the model 
that has been developed here would seem to be 
operational and researchable. We have only 
scratched the surface in this study, but it appears 
to be a shiny surface. 

As a final point, it seems clear to these writers 
that a sufficient background of research and 
theory has been developed in the behavioral 
sciences, utilizing a wide variety of laboratory 
and field settings, to suggest that there is a great 
deal more that needs to go into the training of 
educational administrators and supervisors than 
now typically takes place. It is no longer sufficient 
to be a competent technician nor to take a course 
or two in one or another of the behavioral 
sciences. We know too much about people, groups, 
and organizations to delude ourselves into think- 
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ing that a smattering of knowledge about this or 
that subject will do the trick, Today is hard- 
pressed to let it pass; tomorrow certainly will not. 
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The Difficult Child 
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In his brief introduction to The Difficult Child the 
author states, “even a specialist today cannot absorb the 
flood of available studies. .. . Hence a sort of handbook, 
a survey of the existing experiences and serious thinking 
about the outstanding problems of the difficult child should 
be quite welcome by all parents and those representatives 
of society, especially the educators and social workers, 
handling the problems of children. For that end, this 
Mee has been prepared by experienced specialists in the 

eld.” 

The book is true to its purpose in that the articles rep- 
resent the thinking and experience of the sixteen experts 
selected. The articles do not attempt to give a comprehen- 
sive review of the field. The difficulty of attempting the 
latter is well stated by Barnes in his chapter on “The Poor 
Reader,” when he says, “Any attempt to discuss reading 
disability within the brief span of eighteen or twenty 
pages is likely to result in an uncomfortable reliance upon 
generalization and oversimplification.” Despite this diffi- 
culty, Barnes does present a good overview of the child 
with reading problems. Felleman and Shumsky have 
avoided the difficulty in their chapter on “The Aggressive 
Child” by stating they are going “to look at the phycho- 
logical dynamics underlying aggression from a psychoana- 
lytic frame of reference.” Some of the authors, however, 
have generalized and oversimplified. Statements such as 
“All children are born creative” made by Chavez in the 
chapter on “The Precocious Child,” and “In every age and 
in every society the creative child is a difficult child’? made 
by Torrance in the chapter on “The Creative Child” are 
bound to be misleading to the uninformed and irritating 
to the expert. There is also a failure on the part of some 
of the authors to separate theory, opinion, and fact. Lot- 
tich in his chapter on ‘The Pampered Child” states that 
one of the contingencies related to pampering is “the pres- 
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ROBERT E. CLASEN 
Book Review Editor 


ence of either of the complexes, odipus or electra, arising 
from wifely dissatisfaction with her role as spouse and 
mother or her unexpressed distaste of sexual relations.” 
Such generalizations suggest that these concepts are 
proven fact rather than theoretical constructs. 

In contrast are chapters by Scherer on “The Inattentive 
Child,” Bloom on “The Severely Emotionally Disturbed 
Child” and Goff on “The Amathematical Child.” In these 
fact, opinion and theory are carefully differentiated. Other 
chapters by Karpas on “The Lazy Child,” by Willey on 
“The Child with Language Problems,” by Bradley on “The 
Slow Learner,” all offer practical suggestions combined 
with good examples that make interesting reading. In the 
chapter on “Poor Memory” Baer clearly presents the 
material but does not indicate that there may be alternate 
interpretations for many of the explanations he gives. 

All areas considered are given equal space, although the 
seriousness of some of the problems such as those pre- 
sented by The Juvenile Delinquent and The Severely Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child seem to outweigh those presented 
by “The Poor Writer” and by “Children with Difficulties 
in Musical Growth.” This latter chapter was interesting 
despite the fact that many may not consider this a prob- 
lem area. Obviously music teachers do. 

The last chapter is one by Lowe and Lovell in which a 
method of family counseling is outlined for use with 
‘socio-emotional problems.’ The authors base their method 
on derivations of Adlerian theory and state “Because the 
problems of the difficult child stem primarily from inter- 
personal relationships within his family, it seems appro- 
priate that we deal with all family members at the same 
time.” Although this chapter is interesting and provoca- 
tive, it does not follow naturally after the others, for the 
authors of the previous chapters have advanced many 
other reasons for the problems of the difficult child. 

Each article has a selected bibliography aind a short 
biographical sketch of the author. The book has something 
to offer a wide variety of groups and would be good as 

(Turn to page 141) 
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